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the life of THRINCt. 

By Victor H. Allemandy. 


It is the lot of very few schoolmasters to be known to any 
extent outside their own limited sphere, with the exception of 
those who are headmasters of such public schools as Eton, 
Harrow, and Rugby ; and moreover to become the subject of 
a biography. Let us take a retrospective view of twenty 
years. At that time it would not have been an easy task to 
pick up a biographical life of a schoolmaster unless he had 
been an educationist of great eminence, as Mulcaster, Her- 
bart, Pestalozzi, and Froebel. But such is the progress in 
educational matters that we have now several biographies of 
schoolmasters who have only recently left us. In this category 
we find Hiring. No adequate biography had been written 
until Mr. Parkin gave us his notable contribution on the life 
and work of Thring* in two large volumes, towards the close 
of 1898. ihis supplied a gap which had long been waiting 
to be filled. So rapidly are biographies increasing, and so 
rapidly are they sought after by the public, that teachers will 
soon have to reserve a shelf in their libraries for the biogra- 
phies of schoolmasters alone. 

Edward Thring was born in 1821, at Alford, in Somerset. 
edr \ home-training he received left deep impressions on 
• / T' 11 sense °f Christian duty and Christian 

.0,. ' C rep §I° us training bore fruit in after years. In 


•832, Thring entered Eton 


as an oppidan, the' headmaster 
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together with “ Greek iambics from Shakespeare, Greek prose 
translation from Robertson, and Latin prose from Spectator.” 
One almost stands aghast at this formidable array of classical 
authors ; and it cannot be wondered at that the time came 
when a great opposition to classical education arose. He 
entered “King’s” in 1841, and two years later became 
Porson Prizeman. Thring took his B.A. degree in 1844, and 
his M A. in 1847. A year previous to this, however, he u'as 
ordained, obtaining a curacy at Gloucester. Of his life and 
work at Gloucester we have very little information. “It is 
interesting, however,” says Air. Parkin, “to note that in later 
life at Uppingham he looked upon a clergyman’s work in a 
parish as an excellent preparation for the duties of a school- 
master. In appointing masters he frequently took this into 
consideration, giving the preference to men who had parish 
experience, or advising young men from the universities to 
get it before entering upon teaching duties. It gave, he 
thought, knowledge of the human heart and experience in 
dealing with various dispositions.” Thring taught for some 
time in the National schools at Gloucester, from which he 
gained considerable experience. This experience led him to 
assert again and again that the highest skill in teaching is 
required in the lowest classes. Even now, many managers 
of our elementary schools, instead of utilizing the “highest 
skill in teaching ” for the lower classes, seem to think that 
any skill, even that of an apprentice, will do for one of the 
lower classes. 

Before he became headmaster at Uppingham he had 
had experience as a “ poser” at Eton for four years in suc- 
cession, as examiner to Rugby and for the classical tripos at 
Cambridge. For two years he became a pri\ate tutor, iut 
owing to a break-down in his health Hiring went on tie 
continent. While on his travels he met his future wife, with 
whom he spent a life of happiness and devotion. 

Thring entered upon his duties as headmaster of l ppmg- 
ham on September 10th, 1853- Uppingham is a market town 
in Rutland, its name probably being derived from the fact 
that it is situated about 500 feet above sea-level In Hiring s 
time “a picturesque but antiquated masters house, and an 
Elizabethan schoolroom, neither picturesque nor adapted to 
school needs, made up the existing school machinery. A 
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part of this house, now used as a library, and the old school- 
room, transformed into a studio, still remain to remind 
Uppingham of its day of small things. A single assistant 
on the foundation, an under-master, and an ‘ efficient writing 
instructor/ constituted his working staff. Uppingham 
School was founded in 1584 by Robert Johnson, Archdeacon 
of Leicester, the control being vested in a Trust or governing 
body. From this time onwards Uppingham School made 
considerable progress, although at times this progress 
was retarded owing to several unavoidable circumstances. 
Timing’s great principle on which he acted throughout his 
life was that education was a work for God. This was the 
ideal he placed before him, and that he endeavoured to con- 
stantly act up to it no one can deny. 

He had not been at Uppingham long before he commenced 
structural alterations, the greatest of which, owing to its 
importance, was allowing each boy to have a private study 
of his own to which he could resort at stated times for study 
and quiet meditation. One of the great drawbacks to the 
progress of the school was the opposition and indifference 
of the Trust, in whom of course the management of the school 
was vested. Timing was a man of ideas and principles, but 
for some reason or other he could not gain the confidence of 
the managing body. In fact, so far was this opposition and 
^difference earned, that, to make the necessary alterations 
ic ring considerated imperative for the success of the 
_ 0 °y le a d to find the money himself. Opposition or no 
oppositmn, indifference or no indifference, Timing carried out 
manv^v^ alterations. He found the money, but as so 
his direct a l derations were carried out according to 

With manlTrn" th l COUrse of time ’ he found himself saddled 
mentally h COnstantl y weighed him down, both 

a man ^h„ P ^t y * ^ W ° Uld dou btless have crushed 
possessed H U he ener ff} r and conviction which Thring 

stantly found ■Xge'in'hu'G^ c,ifficullies - he co "- 

better than 01mm ti tbls P 01nt we cannot do 
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thirty-four years later when, suddenly stricken, he turned 
away a dying man from the altar of his noble chapel, with the 
words of the communion service upon his lips, this thought 
that he was doing a work for God, and under His immediate 
eye, never forsook him. In every crisis of an anxious life it 
was the central and sustaining thought which gave new 
courage.” Truly a noble passage ! 

During J bring s headmastership great progress was made 
at Uppingham. In addition to the numerous structural 
alterations effected, the number on roll was increased from 
about 40 to over 300. 

A School Commission was appointed in 1865, and in 1809 
the Endowed Schools Act “ provided for the appointment of 
Commissioners empowered to undertake the reconstitution of 
ancient trusts and foundations/’ Thring, however, dreaded 
the interference of any external power, but more especially 
“ their ignorance of the principles involved or indifference to 
them/ , In his diary Thring wrote : “ I should feel more con- 
fident if the Commissioners were not so knowingly ignorant 
about schools. Ignorance in power cannot afford to discrim- 
inated Ultimately Thring triumphed, for the chief points 
for which he contended were embodied in the constitution of 
the school. A crisis in the school’s history occurred in 1875, 
when an epidemic of scarlet fever and typhoid broke out in 
the town of Uppingham. Thring was in constant dread lest 
it should become prevalent in the school. The epidemic, 
which ultimately reached the school, was traced to the bad 
sanitary conditions of the town. Several plans were discussed 
as to the best method of preventing the spread of the epidemic 
and combating local ignorance and prejudice. No step was 
carried out until the height of the crisis was reached ; but as 
the fever spread from bad to worse, migration a complete 
migration — was proposed and eventually carried out. I his 
migration took place in 1876, when the whole school, or, at 
least, as many as remained untouched by the epidemic, 
removed to Borth, near Aberystwith, in North \\ ales. 
Thring’s diary gives an admirable account of this removal, 
with all its attendant difficulties, which we cannot refrain 
from quoting : “ Four hundred people were turned loose with 
just three weeks given them to hunt for a place to settle m, to 
find it, and to settle in it when found. So the school was 
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adrift, sent out its pioneers, explored, discovered its haven, 
and then straightway found itself, with a curious sense of 
relief, the temporary master of a goods train running through 
to Borth, in Cardiganshire. Not that hearts were not heavy 
for the past and present troubles, heavy with anxious fear of 
the work and the risk of the experiment. Sorrow, too, there 
was in the last looks at the homes that had to be left. Gardens 
and flowers and fields were seen through a haze of parting 
and wistful regrets. Nevertheless there was a freshness in 
the new opening; a quickening sense of freedom and escape 
in the possibility of being able to work once more in peace." 
This is only one passage out of a long extract which was 
published in the Times during the first week at Borth. 

The next year, when all danger had passed and improved 
sanitary arrangements completed, Thring and his school 
returned to Uppingham. Here they settled down to work 
again. Thring died in harness on the 22nd October, 1887. 

During his life he wrote two works on Education, viz. : 

Education and School and Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Education and School, commenced in 1864, was published in 
1869, but strange to say only 40 copies were sold. Thring 
was disgusted, and this is how he refers to it in his diary : 
ihe only book on schools in England, the statements in 
which have never been controverted, and cannot be, which is 
supported at Lppingham as a fact and illustration ; and this 
whilst Commission after Commission sits, laws are passed, 
and the air is thick with jaw and omniscience on the subject.” 
is Theory and Practice of Teaching, which appeared in 1883, 
met with far greater success than his previous work. This 
latter volume, however, was written at the instigation of the 
Q? V ' ‘ -Quick, the author of Educational Reformers. In 
leury an 1 ractice of 'Teaching there is much invaluable 

!?itP er ’t T - 1 0nl ^ !° r teachers > but for those also who are 
but iM 6 / n teac ^^ n &- Not only are there invaluable hints, 
educatin ' T d ! mrable for th e exposure of obsolete and un- 
in those me \ - u^ S <r^ teac hing prevalent to a large extent 
set on ^ S j f Theory and Practice of Education has been 

Teacher’s C & °^ Casions by the Education Department for the 
teacher s Certificate Examination. 
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the two educational works from his pen, and it now remains 
for us, in conclusion, to consider Hiring as an educationalist. 
He had pronounced opinions on every educational topic, and 
with many of his ideas we find it impossible to agree O11 
one point Thring never succeeded, namely, in his relation as 
headmaster to his staff, and the reason for this is not very 
hard to seek. By nature he was autocratic; his opinion 
was law ; every view of his had to be carried out. Thus it 
will be seen that, dealing with men of high ability and 
attainments, this treatment would not only utterly fail, but 
would also be the cause of much friction and unfriendliness. 
When appointing a master he was careful to speak of his 
system at Uppingham. He writes to one: “I am, as you 
may suppose from the history of the school, a man of strong 
opinions and convictions on the subject of school systems and 
construction, and you must be prepared to carry out my views 
loyally and faithfully.” To another he wrote : “ I am strong 
on the matter of teaching, by which I mean applying know- 
ledge to the individual boy, however stupid he may be. I 
consider it a great science of infinite interest. You will have 
to take a low class if you come, and unless you take that view 
your place is not here.” The very tone adopted in his cor- 
respondence would be sufficient to deter many a candidate 
from accepting an appointment under him ; and, as we have 
said above, this autocratic and domineering manner brought 
about much opposition. 

He believed in beautifying the schoolroom with photo- 
graphs, pictures, and autotypes, and constantly endeavoured 
to get out of the rut of every-day routine and teaching. 4 His 
whole teaching life was a protest against rule-mongering and 
its dry-as-dust methods,” says Mr. Parkin; “he dreamed of 
breaking through ihe monotony of the teacher s life, the 
treadmill round of mere preparation for the examinei, which 
is so apt to dry up and narrow mind and spirit in both teacher 
and taught.” Here are a few of Timing's epigrams: “ U11- 
punctualily makes authority grating. Little changes make 
authority contemptible. Little interferences make it hateful. 
Pouring* out knowledge is not teaching. Hearing lessons is 
not teaching. Hammering a task is not teaching. Lecturing 
clearly is not teaching. No mere applying of knowledge is 
teaching. Teaching is getting at the heart and mind, so that 
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the learner begins to value learning, and to believe learning 
possible in his own case. 

Certainly a few of his ideas were rather curious. For in- 
stance etymology philology, and the history of the. English 
language were considered by him “ as no tit subjects for 
school ^education,” but he firmly believed in analysis and 
grammar. In many cases philology serves to make a dull 
grammar lesson very interesting. Children enjoy learning 
the derivation of a word, especially if that word be interesting. 
Not only does philology make a lesson interesting, but it also 
gives young minds an insight into the building up and 
growth of a language. Yet Thring described philology as 
“ a scientific toy totally unfitted for school training.” 

With his views on examinations we thoroughly concur. 
Thring was dead against examinations in any shape or form. 
Two quotations illustrating these views must here suffice. 
“ A system of examination and inspection,” he wrote, “ in 
proportion to its power, is death to all original teaching, to 
all progress arising from new methods, and even to all im- 
provement which is at all out of the routine track . . . . ” 
Again, “Where examinations reign, every novelty in training, 
every original advance, every new method of dealing with 
mind, becomes at once simply impossible. It is out of the 
prescribed area, and does not pay.” Every educationist of 
any eminence has denounced examinations again and again, 
yet only within the past three or four years have examinations 
been abolished to a large extent in Public Elementary Schools. 
I firings motto was always, “Freedom for the skilled work- 
man. Many more quotations could be given, but space 
forbids. 

Two principles on which he strongly insisted were: — 
i) constant communication between masters (which took 
place once a weekj ; and (2) the eradication of common faults 
in c ass work. Like Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, Thring believed 
1 comparison, tor example, in giving a lesson on Aristotle 
he compared Christian versus heathen philosophy. 

n cone usion, let us briefly sum up a few of the most 
with h*” fi eatUreb of 1 hnng’s character. He went to Uppingham 
c n e nite ^ eas an d intentions which he carried out in sphe 
• * °PP° sltlon - The smallest details were of as much 

ance as the greatest. Under restriction he was restless 
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and impatient, yet very sensitive to indifference and opposition 
The pressure of financial difficulties constantly bore him 
down ; in fact at times the strain was so great as to almost 
bring about a physical and mental break-down. With living 
nature he was entirely in sympathy. His biographer says, 
“ He vvas interested in every wayside flower, every bird’s 
note, every striking bit of scenery, every shifting cloud which 
changed the appearance of the sky.” The numerous extracts 
from his diary reveal him in his true character. In reading 
them one sees the man. Sometimes he is bright and happy ; 
sometimes downcast, restless, gloomy and despairing. Mr! 
Parkin in his closing words says, “ Put there is no need to 
question the adequacy or fitness of the reward which fell to 
Edward Hiring's lot. The man for whom his country and its 
rulers found no public recognition, holds a place higher than 
either could give him in the grateful memory of thousands 
to whom his teaching has been a help and his example an 
inspiration.” 



